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THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF HENRY MORE. 

DURING the seventeenth century the current of philo- 
sophical thinking in England was directed mainly against 
Hobbes. A writer of less genius might have advanced theo- 
ries even more shocking to the moral sense of the time, and 
have met merely with the disapproval of a few theologians; 
but in the philosophy of Hobbes there was something that 
compelled attention. The coherence of his system, its sim- 
plicity, and its recognition of the recent discoveries in physi- 
cal science made it attractive to many minds, and gave it an 
unrecognized influence even with the men who most widely 
disagreed with its postulates. 

The opposition in his own generation centred in a group 
of Cambridge divines. 1 These men, although they did not 
form a school in the strict sense of the word, were closely 
united in the main tendencies of their thought and in their 
primary object. To all of them the name of Hobbes was a 
synonym for much that was base in morality and untenable 
in speculation. 2 He furnished the animus for all their work. 
It is true that some degree of philosophical activity was stir- 
ring in Cambridge before Hobbes began to publish; 3 but he 
gave it a great impulse, and without him it would hardly have 
reached whatever coherence it afterwards attained. The name, 
' Cambridge Platonists,' which was given to these philosophers, 
indicates with sufficient clearness their general attitude. All 
their ideas were colored by the Platonic philosophy, especially 
as it appeared in the writings of the Alexandrian Neo-Plato- 
nists. 4 They believed that all those portions of Greek philosophy 
which are consistent with Christianity, were obtained directly 
from a Jewish source. This supposition lent an air of infalli- 
bility to the writings in question, and brought them within the 

1 Whewell, Lectures on Moral Philosophy in England, p. 60. 

2 Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, pp. 29, 30. 
8 Ibid., p. 26. 4 Ibid., p. 24. 
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pale of divine inspiration. Strange to say, with their allegiance 
to the Platonists the Cambridge divines united a strong admira- 
tion for Descartes. 1 It is true that in general mode of thought 
they had little in common with him. He was sceptical, cold, 
non-mystical, non-theological. Yet his object was the same 
as theirs; namely, the justification of the highest truths through 
reason. This common aim brought them into sympathy with 
him, and made them regard him as an ally rather than as an 
enemy. 

In the writings of Hobbes there are two assumptions which 
especially aroused the opposition of the Platonists; namely, 
the egoism of his system and the arbitrary character that it 
gave to morality. Naturally, to some minds the first seemed 
of greater importance, while others could think of nothing but 
the overwhelming horror of the second. It is impossible to 
make any rigid classification on the basis of these tendencies, 
but, roughly speaking, More may be said to belong to the first 
group. 

The most distinguished member of the school was Cud- 
worth. 2 His system is the most logical, and has the most 
permanent value. Its fundamental postulate is the immutable 
nature of morality. This he tried to prove by showing that 
all truth, and, indeed, all perception, involved the activity of the 
mind, and was not merely the impression of sensible objects. 3 
The relationship between Cudworth and More is of great 
importance, especially with regard to their writings, inasmuch 
as the latter was undoubtedly much influenced by his friend. 
Yet, in spite of Cudworth's prominence, More is the one who 
is most typical of the movement as a whole. 4 In him Cam- 
bridge Platonism reached its highest personal development. 
He was the most Platonic of them all, and, perhaps for that 
reason, the most open to the influence of mysticism and 
theosophy. In common with the others, most of his books 

1 Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, pp. 17-19. 

2 Sidgwick, History of Ethics, p. 167 ; Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, 
vol. ii, p. 193. 

3 Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality. 

* Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, p. 303. 
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were directed against Hobbes, yet he seems to have regarded 
him with less than the usual amount of bitterness. More did 
not, on the whole, view Hobbes as a personification of evil, 
though at times he approached dangerously close to this posi- 
tion. According to Whewell, 1 the Enchiridion Ethicum was 
especially designed to counteract " the poison of the Hobbian 
doctrines "; but the most direct connection between the writings 
of Hobbes and More is found in the latter's Immortality of 
the Soul. Another weapon against the Hobbists upon which 
More placed special reliance was the narration of supernatural 
occurrences, a belief in which he considered essential to all 
sound morals and religion. The stories he collected appeared 
as an appendix to Glanvill's Sadducismus Triumphatus, where 
he tells with almost pathetic credulity the most startling tales 
of black dogs, strange voices, and all the other appurtenances 
of ghostdom. 

This love for the mystical was one of More's most striking 
characteristics. As so often happens, he united with it a 
strong tendency toward asceticism, which led him to undergo 
numerous voluntary privations for the sake of greater self- 
mastery. Yet, in spite of his fasts and visions, he was a man 
of sound common-sense, who never lost sight of the fact that 
he was living in a world of men whose interests were as worthy 
of respect as his own. He was so genial and kindly in his 
disposition that he did not have an atom of bigotry, and it 
was impossible for him to conceive that a man could be false 
to high ideals. He seems to have had an unusual power of 
winning affection. Hobbes said that, if he ever was obliged to 
discard his own system, he should adopt that of the Reverend 
Henry More. 2 Preeminently a student, More was entirely 
devoid of ambition. He refused preferment after preferment, 
that he might devote himself to the quiet intellectual pursuits 
he loved. All through his books one sees the influence of his 

1 Lectures on Moral Philosophy in England. Whewell thinks that More does 
not mention Hobbes's name, but it appears in two passages, bk. iii, ch. i, § 6, and 
bk. iii, ch. ii, § 15. 

2 This story is told in biographical notices of both More and Hobbes, but no 
authority is given (Tulloch, History of Rational Theology, vol. ii, p. 366). 
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personality. There is a certain open-hearted acceptance of things 
good, without too close an inquiry into their logical relations. 

More's ethical system is contained in the Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum. On a cursory examination this appears to be the work 
of an author who is rambling on with no particular plan in 
mind. For a little while he remains true to the theoretical 
exposition which one might suppose to be his main object; 
but he soon turns aside, and much of his time is devoted to 
earnest, if not original, exhortations to a virtuous life. The 
various subjects, too, are treated with the most reckless dis- 
regard for consistency. That there should be any logical con- 
nection between a and b seems not at all necessary. It is 
only when the book is regarded in the light of its purpose that 
these seeming vagaries are understood, and the inconsisten- 
cies, if not justified, at least explained. It is distinctly stated 
that the aim of the book is not theoretical, but practical. 1 
"Ethics is the art of living well and happily." 2 

An exposition of this nature necessarily differs from the 
ordinary ethical treatise in the proportions of space given to 
different subjects and in the manner of their treatment. 
Besides the thorough-going influence exercised upon the book 
by its purpose, there was also the influence of other philo- 
sophical systems. More was not preeminently a philosopher; 
his turn of thought partook too much of the mystical and was 
too entirely under the sway of his emotions. Such a type of 
mind, though not likely to originate much for itself, is espe- 
cially fitted to appreciate the thoughts of other men. More, in 
common with the other Cambridge Platonists, followed Plato 
in his Neo-Platonic aspect, Aristotle, and Descartes. No 
other writers of modern times are referred to at much length, 
though two or three, among them Bacon, are quoted occasion- 
ally; but the worthies of the ancient world have a prominent 
place. Cicero, Marcus Antoninus, Zeno, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
and a host of others are brought in to clinch all arguments, 
and two or three appear on nearly every page. 

1 Enchiridion Ethicum, Pref. to ist ed., p. xiii, and bk. i, ch. i, § I. 

2 Ibid., bk. i, ch. i, § i. 
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The strictly ethical portion of any system of moral phi- 
losophy necessarily depends upon the author's conception of 
human nature. To More's theory of man, then, we must first 
turn our attention. The human mind, if the term be taken in 
its most general sense, and not restricted to the intellect (as is 
done in some passages by More), is composed of two parts. 
The perceptive nature has its seat in the cerebrum; 1 the pas- 
sions belong to the heart. Each is a unit, a little kingdom by 
itself. There is so much that is antagonistic between them 
that conflicts are inevitable. In these sometimes one conquers, 
sometimes the other; 2 but the intellect is often enough victo- 
rious to take rank as the ruling power. Not only does it 
restrain the evil passions ; 3 it also regulates those which in 
themselves are good. 

More's theory of the passions has no close connection with 
his other doctrines. It is not an integral part of his system at 
all. He might have held almost any other view with equal 
consistency. Nevertheless, from the historical standpoint, 
the fact that he advanced the opinions that he did is of im- 
portance. In his recognition of the intrinsic value of the 
passions he was ahead of his age. 4 Instead of regarding them 
as a device of the evil one, something to be crushed as com- 
pletely as possible, he saw that in themselves they were good, 
and that there could be no true virtue without them. His 
treatment of the passions shows markedly the influence of 
Descartes. The classifications and definitions read like an 
abstract of Les passions de I'dme. So close is the parallelism 
that there is no need to trace it in detail. What will serve 
the same purpose in less space is a statement of the differ- 
ences between the two. Descartes contented himself with a 
reduction to the six primitive passions (wonder, love, hatred, 
desire, pleasure, and pain), 5 while More 6 reduced them to three 

1 En. Eth., bk. i, ch. vi, § 6. 

2 Ibid., bk. i, ch. vi, §§ 5, 16; and ch. xii, § 5. 
» Ibid., bk. i, ch. vi, §§ 2, 8. 

4 Ibid., bk. i, ch. vi, §§ 2, 8 ; ch. xii, §§ 1,9, 11, 13 ; and chs. vi-xiii passim. 

5 Les passions de I'dme. Seconde Partie, Article lxix. 

6 En. Eth., bk. i, ch. vii, § 5. 
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(wonder, love, and hatred), or even to two (love and hatred). 
In other respects their treatment of this part of the subject is 
the same, save that More omits what might be called Des- 
cartes's physiology. He does not consider the effect which 
the different passions have upon the heart, blood, etc., and the 
action of the animal spirits. He mentions the pineal gland 
only to dismiss any discussion of it. 1 Whether these omis- 
sions were the result of conviction or of happy chance, they 
go far to increase the value of More's treatment. In fact, all 
the best part of his system is his own. Besides this virtue of 
omission, he has the positive merit of recognizing the im- 
portance of feeling much more strongly than Descartes has 
done. The latter recognizes to some extent the value of the 
feelings, but he does so grudgingly, and as if against his 
will. Hatred, he says, is always bad, 2 while More considers 
all the passions good in themselves. It is true that in this 
half-hearted appreciation may have been the germ of More's 
higher valuation, but the development was due to More, not 
to Descartes. 

Valuable as the passions are, they do not compose the high- 
est part of the mind. The ruling principle is right reason, 
which is the inscription on man's mind of the divine, all-per- 
vading world-reason, a communication from God. 3 This divine 
origin 4 is the cause of the obligation attending notions of 
good and evil, which are comparable 5 to ideas of mathematical 
principles, and so are not dependent 6 upon this or that feel- 
ing, but have an intrinsic value of their own. Of this inner 
essence right reason is cognizant. Its dictates are the measure 
of good; for man there is no good save that which seems so 
to right reason. 7 

As soon as we ask for a more accurate description of right 
reason we get into difficulty. Its nature is incapable of exact 
definition. It seems to be a kind of inner sense, a divine 

1 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 9. 4 Ibid., bk. i, ch. iii, § 5, scholium. 

2 Les passions de I'dme, § 140. 5 Ibid., bk. i, ch. xii, § 7. 

8 En. Eth., bk. i, ch. iii, § 5. 6 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 5 ; and ch. v, § 5. 

' Bk. i, ch. iii, § 6 ; ch. v, § 1 ; ch. xii, § 6. 
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intuition. 1 We are aided in arriving at this idea of it by 
observing the form which it takes in good men. Virtue and 
vice are not understood by means of an elaborate system of 
syllogisms. They are comprehended by instinct, as it were. 
This blind intellectual impulse is called the ' boniform faculty.' 
It has an affective side, for it perceives good and evil by means 
of the pleasure and pain which they awaken. It is an aspect 
of right reason; yet, since it is only one aspect, one may 
speak of the two as if they were different. In this way one 
may say that the good is understood by right reason, 2 and 
enjoyed by the boniform faculty. It is well known that good 
and evil are rightly judged of by men in proportion, not to 
their intelligence, but to their goodness. 3 The inevitable result 
is the variation of the boniform faculty in the minds of differ- 
ent people. In some it is keen and accurate, in some it has 
become partially obscured, while in others it is entirely gone. 
On this account it is incumbent upon men to do all in 
their power to preserve the boniform faculty,* through which 
they perceive virtue's most divine side. 5 Since the faculty 
has this high office, it is the interpreter and judge of right 
reason itself. 6 If the latter decides anything contrary to the 
boniform faculty, it is evil. An external idea of the good is 
all very well in itself; but what is of value is the intuition 
which takes the place of the idea, and is to be looked for, not 
outside the mind, but within it. The consequence of the rela- 
tion between the practice of virtue and its intuitive perception 
is that, as men lay aside the one, they lose the other. There 
are some human beings who recognize no fixed principle in 
their faculties, but think that they should obey the passion 
that for the moment is the strongest. 7 Obviously, with such 
men there is no use in appealing to the boniform faculty. 
Probably they do not believe in its existence. In fact, for 
them it does not exist. If right and wrong are to be made 

1 En. Eth., Ad Lectorem, p. x. 6 Bk. ii, ch. ix, § 15. 

2 Bk. i, ch. v, § 1. 6 Bk. ii, ch. ix, § 16. 
8 Bk. i, ch. ii, §§ 6, 7. 7 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 1. 

4 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 7, scholium. 
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intelligible to them, there must be found another mode of 
interpreting right reason. For the time being, the boniform 
faculty must be disregarded, and an appeal be made to the 
intellect. 

There are certain fundamental principles of morality which 
are incapable of proof, and which are in no need of it. 1 Into 
them all moral reasoning may be resolved. Even a bad man 
must assent to them with the intellectual part of his nature ; 
and, since they are as delightful as if they proposed no good 
save the pleasing, once let them be presented to him, and he 
must embrace them. These principles, since they are the 
prints of the faculty called vovt, are known as moral ' noemata.' 
More mentions twenty-three of them. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth, which are chosen at random merely as examples, 
read as follows: "(17) That is good for a man which enables 
him to live well and happily; (18) If it is good that one man 
should be supplied with the means of living well and happily, 
it follows, by certain and plain mathematical analogy, that it is 
doubly good for two men to be supplied, triply good for three, 
a thousand times for a thousand, and so on." Evidently, these 
two noemata, as, in fact, is the case with all the others, presup- 
pose an appreciation of right and wrong. ' Good ' and ' well ' 
always mean the moral ' good ' and ' well,' and a man's concern 
in the affairs of his neighbors is taken for granted. 

The most obscure and perhaps the most important point in 
this portion of More's ethics is the relation between right rea- 
son and the boniform faculty. The latter is evidently neither 
more nor less than conscience; but it is constantly spoken of 
as if it had something intellectual about it, and so were a part 
of right reason. The writers who have given More's system a 
brief notice — e.g., Jodl 2 — speak of both attributes only as 
they appear in the virtuous man. So long as a man is in a 
state of grace, right reason and the boniform faculty have their 
separate functions, and there is no conflict between them. But 
when he falls from his exalted condition, how is he to be taught 
moral truth, and by what means does he perceive it ? More's 

1 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 2. 1 Geschichte der Ethik, p. 134. 
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answer is plain enough, " By right reason "; but the question 
arises : How are reason and the boniform faculty related to each 
other ? Are they different things or different aspects of the 
same thing ? 

In the Enchiridion there are three statements, all distinct 
and all apparently inconsistent with one another: (i) right 
reason is the boniform faculty; 1 (2) the part that the boni- 
form faculty plays in men of virtue is taken by right reason 
when the boniform faculty is lost; 2 (3) the boniform faculty 
is the interpreter of right reason; in bad men, since the boni- 
form faculty is lost, resort must be had to certain principles 
derived from right reason. 3 That is, right reason is the judge 
of right and wrong, but the dictates of right reason are com- 
prehended by men in different ways in proportion to their 
virtue. In the preceding exposition the last definition was the 
one advanced. A reconciliation of the three is difficult, but 
not impossible, if one remembers the obscurity of More's 
treatment and looks at the passages in the light of their con- 
text. Such a man as he would have been likely to hold 
opinions which were inconsistent with one another; but that 
he would explicitly state within twenty pages three different 
theories of the same thing is too much to suppose even of 
More. 

In the discussion of the summum bonum More does not dis- 
play so much originality as in the treatment of right reason 
and the boniform faculty; yet the question is perhaps more care- 
fully worked out. The discussion embraces a consideration of 
virtue and happiness and the relation between the two. "Vir- 
tue is the intellectual force of the mind which so rules the 
animal impressions and bodily passions that in single actions 
that which is simply and absolutely best is easily chosen." * In 
this definition is contained, expressly or by implication, the 
whole of More's theory concerning virtue. In the first place, 
the point of view is altogether subjective. The motive is the 
important thing; there is no question as to results. 5 In fact, 

1 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 7. 3 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 1. s Bk. i, ch. iii, § 9. 

2 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 4. * Bk. i, ch. iii, §1. 
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a good deed performed without a good motive seems to be 
good. 1 It is true that if the good which is striven for is not 
attained there is only a disposition to virtue, and not virtue 
itself; 2 but the good is reached when the choice is made. 
Virtue is the attitude of mind from which results a disposition 
to follow the best. Its quality is altogether intellectual, for 
it is always called into play by some intellectual or rational 
principle. 3 Yet for More this statement does not mean what 
it would for a writer of to-day. He includes in the intellectual 
nature everything that is in agreement with reason. There is 
no contradiction in including choice within it, provided only 
the latter is thought of as justified on intellectual grounds. 

To say that virtue is choice, or even choice of the best, is 
altogether too vague a statement for practical purposes. What 
is 'the best,' and how do we know it ? As an answer to both 
questions More has ready the shibboleth of his generation. 
The highest virtue consists in following what is seen by right 
reason to be best. 4 Choice according to the passions is not 
virtue at all. 5 This good with which right reason deals is of 
two kinds, both of which have claim upon man. One is that 
which is good in all places and at all times, the absolutely 
good, which is discerned by the boniform faculty. 6 The 
thore varies according to circumstances. 7 It is that which is 
good for something or somebody. 8 Both these goods, from 
one point of view, are relative. 9 The only good any one can 
know is that which seems good to him. He can never get 
outside himself to judge virtue. 

Let us now consider the nature of happiness. If happiness 
is defined as pleasure, it must be assumed that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of pleasure. 10 Bodily pleasure and true happiness 
differ from each other so much that it is difficult even to com- 
pare them. The difference between them is not quantitative, 
but qualitative. Happiness is the pleasure which the mind 

1 Bk. ii, ch. vii, § 6. 6 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 

2 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 7 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 1. 
8 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 2. 8 Bk. i, ch. iii, § 3. 
* Bk. i, ch. iii, § 6; bk. ii, ch. ix, § 10. 9 Bk. i, ch. v, § 3. 
5 Bk. i, ch. vi, § 1. 10 Bk. i, ch. ii, § 1. 
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gains from a sense of virtue and from a consciousness of 
having acted rightly and according to the rule of virtue. 1 It is 
practically synonymous with the satisfaction afforded by the 
approval of conscience. Does this mean that every other 
pleasure is tabooed; that no gratification save that of a good 
conscience is permissible? Not at all! More was not more 
than half ascetic. The method by which he manages to 
restrict happiness to a sense of virtue, and yet to give a place 
to all the other legitimate pleasures, shows great ingenuity. 
One must notice that this saint-like happiness is an exacting 
entity. It requires the entire attention of the mind. Clearly, 
then, no one can enjoy it if his mind is distracted by grief or 
apprehension. 2 Disease or hard servitude would be likely to 
kill it altogether. Even poverty is a disturbing factor. A 
moderate amount of wealth enables a man to do what he 
ought. 3 All these agreeable accessories are called external 
goods ; 4 that is, they are not necessary for perfection, though 
they may adorn it, and may be necessary for happiness. 
Some are absolutely required for the latter, such as those men- 
tioned above. Some, while not necessities, are confessedly of 
great value. 

We have now considered the two best parts of life. Which 
is the better ? It is characteristic of More that he does not 
consider the possibility of making happiness alone the sum- 
mum bonum. The supposition that virtue constitutes it is 
considered, but rejected. 6 An unhappy life cannot be a per- 
fect one. Perfection is found in a union of virtue and happi- 
ness. Neither is enough in itself; the two are indissolubly 
united. To separate them is almost an abstraction. Closely 
as virtue and happiness are connected in their ultimate nature, 
they are no less so in the manner of their perception. The 
same divine intuition sees the good, and delights in it. 6 The 
action is not double, but one. When we speak of virtue and 
happiness, we are talking of the same thing viewed under 
different aspects. 

1 Bk. i, ch. ii, § 1. 8 Bk. i, ch. xii, § 12. 6 Bk. i, ch. i, § 2. 

2 Bk. i, ch. ii, §§ 3, 10. 4 Bk. ii, ch. x, § 1. 6 Bk. i, ch. ii, § 5, scholium. 
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More's discussion of the summum bonum is materially weak- 
ened by the fact that throughout he assumes what he is trying 
to prove. He takes it for granted that there is a morality 
having an objective existence of its own in the intellectual 
world. Moral truths exist in virtue of their own nature, and 
are self-dependent. The immutableness of morality, which 
Cudworth takes so much care to prove, More assumes. The 
classification of the virtues is artificial and not of much 
value, whether considered alone or as a part of the system. 1 
The treatment of happiness is, on the whole, better than the 
discussion of virtue. Happiness is pleasure, but pleasures are 
of different kinds. There is a qualitative distinction between 
them considered merely as pleasures, and without any reference 
to their duration, after-effects, etc. Now such a distinction 
means that pleasure is measured by something outside itself, 
that something else is the standard, and, accordingly, that it 
cannot be an ultimate. The only measure possible in this case is 
moral good, i.e., virtue. But it has already been shown in the 
discussion of the boniform faculty that right and wrong are 
judged of purely by means of their power to give pleasure 
and pain. Virtue is referred to pleasure, and pleasure to 
virtue. So obvious a fallacy needs no comment. Again, hap- 
piness is made the best thing in life; and, though virtue is its 
necessary accompaniment or predecessor, yet what is empha- 
sized is the fact that virtue conduces to happiness, not hap- 
piness to virtue. If this is true, what has become of the 
independent nature of moral truths ? They no longer exist 
for themselves, but for something else. This contradiction 
More failed to recognize, probably because the immutability of 
morality was with him so largely an unconscious assumption. 

It remains to ask whether there is any one principle that 
unites all the disconnected parts of ethics. More thinks such 
a principle unnecessary; the moral noemata should be suffi- 
cient; 2 yet, for the sake of the people who require some one 
truth to which the others may be reduced, he states the prin- 
ciple of true and sincere love of God. This is the first, the 

1 Hk. ii, chs. i-viii. 2 Bk. i, ch. iv, § 4, scholium. 
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simplest, and the most fundamental law of morality. True 
and sincere love delights in God for what he is, for his beauty 
and perfection, and has its origin in the likeness of divine life 
implanted in the soul. This love is intellectual, 1 and belongs 
to the highest part of the mind. There are two ways in which 
intellectual love of God unifies moral truth. In the first place, 
to follow God is to follow what is simply and absolutely best ; 
in other words, to attain the highest virtue. 2 Whoever has it 
will possess all the virtues, whether they concern duties to 
self, to others, or to God. 3 Secondly, since this is true, it is 
easy to show that the moral noemata may all be resolved into 
love of God. He who loves God necessarily appreciates and 
acts upon them all. There are two other principles which 
have been advanced by those who desire to unify moral truth; 
namely, sociality and zeal for the public good. Both suppose 
that human nature cannot attain perfection and happiness 
apart from society, and imply that ethics and politics are the 
same. This is as absurd as it would be to assert that a people, 
believing that bodily health was desirable, should turn all their 
energies to sociality and zeal for public health, should build 
hospitals and appoint physicians, and at the same time neglect 
the physical well-being of the individual. 

Of these three principles, it is natural enough that More 
should have preferred the love of God; such a choice was most 
in agreement with his general mode of thought. His mistake 
is that he believed love of God to be exclusive of the other 
two. This failure to recognize the distinction between the 
two kinds of principles was shared by other ethical writers, 
even by some who were later than More. In fact, there is a 
little more excuse for our author than for the others. They 
tried to find the very essence of morality, while More took 
good and evil for granted. What he was concerned to show 
was that in obedience to one law all the others were observed. 
As in so many other places, his point of view was the practical 
one. 

1 Bk. ii, ch. ix, § 14. * Bk. i, ch. iv, § iv, scholium. 

* Bk. ii, ch. in, § 3. 
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At the present time it is considered necessary to judge all 
philosophical systems by the standards of to-day. If the 
thoughts of previous generations refuse to be measured by 
conceptions which did not appeal to their age, so much the 
worse for them. That such a procedure leads to injustice and 
absurdity seems to make no difference to the people who 
employ it. The general practice demands such an enforced 
conformity, and its behests must be obeyed. Before leaving 
More, then, we must find a label for him. There are certain 
questions that must be answered. Was he an intuitionist ? 
Did he believe in hedonism ? Could he be counted among the 
utilitarians ? The answers to these questions are made easy 
by the fact that the same reply will do for them all. A sim- 
ple affirmative is sufficient. He belonged to all the schools. 

The hedonistic aspect is evident enough. He made virtue 
depend in part upon its pleasure-giving qualities. To be sure, 
the pleasure is of so lofty a character that it would appeal to 
comparatively few; but it is pleasure, nevertheless. Hedonism 
which recognizes qualitative distinctions in pleasure is of 
rather a doubtful variety, and it is here that intuitionism finds 
its opportunity. If virtue is dependent upon pleasure, pleasure 
is just as dependent upon virtue; and virtue is known intui- 
tively. Its intrinsic nature is recognized without any refer- 
ence, conscious or unconscious, to what is outside itself. 
Utilitarianism is not so obvious an element as the other two; 
but, once found, one is likely to place more weight upon it 
than is justifiable. Among the noemata there are three which 
seem to point toward such an interpretation: "(14) The good 
that you would like to have done to yourself under given cir- 
cumstances, you should do to another under the same circum- 
stances, so far as is possible without injury to any third person; 
(15) The evil that you would be unwilling to have done to 
yourself, you should refrain from doing to another, so far as is 
possible without injury to any third person; (18) If it is good 
that one man should be supplied with the means of living well 
and happily, it follows by certain and plain mathematical 
analogy that it is doubly good for two men to be supplied, 
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triply good for three, a thousand times for a thousand, and 
so on." 

One must be careful not to lay too much stress upon these 
statements. Virtue is never justified, in More's view, by the 
happiness which it brings to the world in general. Everything 
is viewed from the standpoint of the individual. In the cata- 
logue of the virtues no specific place is given to benevolence, 
and the only provision for it is under the ancient headings of 
Liberality 1 and Humanity. 2 To suppose that in such a system 
all virtue is referred to benevolence is absurd. In fact, it is 
evident that the system cannot be classified; and, after making 
the attempt, one is tempted to improve on a familiar Biblical 
maxim, and to beg people not to put old wine in new bottles. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

1 Bk. ii, ch. viii, § 4. 2 Bk. ii, ch. viii, § 12. 



